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THIS WEEK: 
Tale, ‘The Lighthouse’... .. .. .. 226 
British Factory at Oporto 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday by Oxford Toteveeiey Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


que April number of ‘The Journal of 
Education’ is of particular interest to 
ourselves. It contains articles on ‘ The Arts 
in Education’ by Sir George Dyson (as well 
as a long review of Mr. H. C. Whaite’s ‘ Art 
in Education ’), ‘ The Understanding of Art,’ 

Margaret H. Bulley, a notice of an exhibi- 
tion of Jugoslav art at Cambridge, and part 
of a talk by Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of 
the National Gallery, to L.C.C. Art Teachers 
‘On Visiting Art Galleries.’ Now, we our- 
selves have plenty of taste in music and 
ainting, and all of it good, but we have never 
6 able to persuade ourselves that we look 
and listen in the way that the artists them- 
selves would have us do. Having just visited 
an exhibition of Polish and Czechoslovakian 
art, it was with the particular interest 
already mentioned that we addressed ourselves 
to Sir Kenneth Clark’s article: it might send 
us back more instructed to our exhibition. 
And so it will, although Sir Kenneth entirely 
declines to dictate to other people how they 
ought to look at pictures, and indeed he says 
that he usually doesn’t know how he looks at 
them himself. He knows why he looks at 
them—for the same kind of reason that he 
eats—because he has an appetite for them. 
“I know what pleases me particularly in a 
picture—some beautiful passage of colour, or 
sometimes simply a beautiful face. But— 
what applies to one picture doesn’t apply to 
thousands of others—so I-am no nearer being 
able to tell people what to look for.’’ He was 
dealing with a practical problem : how to help 
people, especially young people, to enjoy 
visiting galleries full of old pictures. It is 
messential that we ourselves are not young, 
and that the pictures we had just seen were 
not old; Sir Kenneth’s counsels are of general 
as well as particular application. He would 
have us approach works of art with a feeling 
of adventure and of an independent indi- 
vidual experience, with a willingness to make 


some effort, chiefly of concentration. It is 
here that he is more than ever liberal and most 
novel. He admits that it is very difficult to 
look at a picture for two minutes with any 
real attention. ‘‘ To do so one has to employ 
a whole series of mental comparisons and 
analyses,” and merely as ways of focusing 
attention he offers the art-teachers, their 
young people, and us patriarch pupils, the 
choice of some half-dozen approaches: the 
historical (which in our own predicament 
could mean, Can we decide that this picture 
is probably Polish and that probably Czecho- 
slovakian?); to ask ourselves, why did the 
artist treat the subject in this way? and the 
patron being now very much in the back- 
ground, ‘‘nowadays this would be a purely 
artistic question—the artist’s treatment would 
depend on his sensibility, vision, etc.,’’ and 
his acceptability would depend upon our 
sensibility, so that really we are back at the 
beginning once more,—back at the aesthetic 
approach,’”’ which ‘‘ is primarily a matter of 
sensuous or intuitional perception and so can- 
not be analysed in a deot talk like this—if 
at all.’’ Even so, Sir Kenneth has two more 
suggestions to help us in our tiresome “ un- 
chartered freedom’? and responsibility. 
“There are certain intellectual processes 
which can be used to intensify and prolong ’”’ 
our interest in the picture. ‘‘ The first of 
these is to discover the general design of the 
picture ’’ but he wouldn’t have us too keen on 
this: ‘‘a good picture may be perfeotly in- 
soluble by such analyses, whereas a bad pic- 
ture may be capable of reduction to #n 
admirable diagram.’’ Then, most sur- 
prisingly, he allows us to look at a picture 
“part by part... the painter often in- 
tended us to do so.’’ And, lastly, and still 
only as a way of keeping our attention fixed, 
we may study connoisseurship which resolves 
itself into a question of quality: ‘‘is this 
picture really masterly? ”’ 


E have noticed before the Fordwick, the 
neat little pamphlet with a_ special 
article which the Brentford and Chiswick 
Libraries publish to assist readers. In the 
April issue Mr. F. W. Tipton writes on 
‘Lighterage in the Port of London and in 
Brentford Docks.’ The lower Thames is uni- 
versally known to sailors as ‘‘ London River.’” 
There, when Stow published his ‘ Survey of 
London ’ in 1598, 3,000 poor watermen plied 
their industry, and in 1724 a total of 8,692 
craft were working. The ‘‘ lightermen”’ were 
originally confined to the various ferries and 
at present supply the most economical means 
of transport. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


POE’S TALE, ‘THE LIGHTHOUSE.’ 


URPRISINGLY little attention seems to 
have been given to what is probably the 
last story Poe wrote. This is an untitled 
and unfinished fragment which was called 
‘ The Light-House’ by Professor Woodberry. 
It survives in the original manuscript, which 
consists of four leaves, and is written in the 
very neat hand characteristic of Poe’s last 
years. On the first leaf the story begins well 
down on the page, space being left for a title 
and the name of the author. And on the last 
age the writing ceases a good way above the 
ttom of the page. The text joins together 
perfectly and there is no doubt that we have 
a complete text of what Poe wrote in this par- 
ticular manuscript. The style is one that is 
common toward the end of Poe’s career, almost 
without ornament, clear and direct. And we 
know that the manuscript was at one time in 
the hands of Poe’s literary executor, Griswold, 
who obtained papers chiefly from Mrs, Clemm 
and from Poe’s trunk at Baltimore, after his 
death. For these reasons I am convinced of 
the very late date of the piece, and am of the 
opinion that it is unfinished, not because Poe 
gave it up, but because he was at work upon it 
and was prevented from completing it by his 
sudden death. 

The four leaves of manuscript became 
separated long ago; the first going into the 
collection of Stephen Wakeman. At the sale 
of his collection, in 1919, the text of this leaf 
was printed, not too accurately. The other 
three leaves remained in the Griswold family, 
and were printed by Woodberry as an appen- 
dix to his ‘ Life of Poe’ in 1909. I saw the 
first leaf at the sale, and later through the 
courtesy of Dr. Rosenbach; and I examined 
the other three leaves at the opening of the 
Poe Foundation at Richmond, Va., in 1922. 
As was recently pointed out by Mr. John Cook 
Wyllie (‘Humanistic Studies in honor of 
John Calvin Metcalf,’ Charlottesville, 1941, 
p- 329) no printing of the story as a unit 
seems to have been made, although all of it 
has been published, for over twenty years. 
The text which follows is based on my own 
reading of the MSS., and is complete. Poe 
himself used the three dots to indicate breaks 
or imagined omissions in several places; they 
do not indicate cuts by editors, only the title 
and last two words in brackets are additions. 


[THE LIGHTHOUSE.] 


Jan. 1—1796. This day—my first on the light- 
house—I make this entry in my Diary, as agreed 
on with DeGrat. As regularly as I can keep this 
journal, I will—but there is no telling what may 
happen to a man all alone as I am—I may get sick 
or worse... So far well! The cutter had a 
narrow escape—but why dwell on that, since | 
am here, all safe? My spirits are beginning to 
revive already, at the mere thought of being—for 
once in my life at least—thoroughly alone; for, of 
course, Nepiune, large as he is, is not to be taken 
into consideration as “* society.”” Would to Heaven 
I had ever found in “ society” one half as much 
faith as in this poor dog:—in such case I and 
** society ’’ might never have parted—even for a 
year... What more surprises me, is the diffi- 
culty DeGrat had in getting me the appointment— 
and I a noble of the realm !_ It could not be that 
the Consistory had any doubt of my ability to 
manage the light. One man has attended it before 
now—and got on quite as_ well as the three 
that are usually put in. The duty is a mere noth- 
ing; and the printed instructions are as plain as 
possible. It never would have done to let Orndoff 
accompany me. I never should have made any 
way with my book as long as he was within reach 
of me, with his intolerable gossip—not to mention 
that everlasting meerschaum. Besides, I wish to be 
alone. . It is strange that I never observed, until 
this moment, how dreary a sound that word has— 
“alone”! I could half fancy there was some 
eye ae in the echo of these cylindrical walls— 

ut oh, no !—this is all nonsense. I do believe | 
am going to get nervous about my insulation. That 
will never do. I have not forgotten DeGrit’s pro- 
phecy. Now for a scramble to the lantern and a 
good look around to “* see what I can see.”’ . . . To 
see what I can see indeed !—not very much. The 
swell is subsiding a little, I think—but the cutter 
will have a rough passage home, nevertheless. She 
will hardly get within sight of the Nordland before 
noon to-morrow—and yet it can hardly be more 
than 190 or 200 miles. 

Jan. 2. I have passed this day in a species of 
ecstasy that I find it impossible to describe. My 
passion for solitude could scarcely have been more 
thoroughly gratified. I do not say satisfied; for | 
believe I should never be satiated with such delight 
as I have experienced to-day. .. The wind lulled 
about day-break, and by the afternoon the sea had 
gone down materially... Nothing to be seen, 
with the telescope even, but ocean and sky, with 
an occasional gull. ; 

Jan. 3. A dead calm all day. Towards evening, 
the sea looked very much like glass. A few sea 
weeds came in sight; but besides them absolutely 
nothing all day—not even the slightest speck of 
cloud. . . Occupied myself in exploring the light 
house. .. It is a very lofty one—as I find to my 
cost when I have to ascend its interminable stairs— 
not quite 160 feet, I should say, from the low 
water mark to the top of the lantern. From the 
bottom inside the shaft, however, the distance to 
the summit is 180 feet at least:—thus the floor 8 
20 feet below the surface of the sea, even at low- 
tide... It seems to me that the hollow interior! 
at the bottom should have been filled in with solid 
masonry. Undoubtedly the whole would have been 
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thus rendered more safe:—but what am I thinking 
about? A structure such as this is safe enough 
under any circumstances. I should feel myself 
secure in it during the fiercest hurricane that ever 
raged—and yet I have heard seamen say that, 
occasionally, with a wind at South-West, the sea 
has been known to run higher here than any where 
with the single exception of the Western opening 
of the Straits of Magellan. No mere sea, though, 
could accomplish anything with this solid iron- 
riveted wall—which, at 50 feet from high-water 
mark, is four feet thick, if one inch. . . The basis 
on which the structure rests seems to me to be 


chalk. . . 
Jan. 4. [Cetera desunt.} 


Obviously the story is a typical one, finding 
a close parallel in theme to ‘ The Descent into 
the Maelstrom ’ which also concerns an adven- 
ture with perils of the sea. The inspiration 
no doubt came partly from Poe’s own 
familiarity with sailing and from some ency- 
clopaedia article on lighthouses. The theme 
of loneliness is one frequent in Poe’s poems 
and tales. Even the name of the big dog, 
Neptune, Poe had used for a canine character 
before, in his ‘ Julius Rodman.’ And the tale 
was obviously to be of mood, the mood of 
terror. The question remains however which 
is always asked of an unfinished story. Can 
we guess how it would come out? This is not 
an idle question in the case of Poe, for we 
know that he planned his tales completely 
before he wrote them, at least before he wrote 
aversion that required no change of any word, 
and the manuscript is without corrections. I 
have decided that we have enough to hazard 
an answer. 

Poe said that every word should contribute 
to the effect of a story, and his theory summed 
up his own practice. No man can read the 
fragment without knowing that the lighthouse 
is to be destroyed, and that the diary must 
reach safety. . The suspense must lie in 
whether or not the hero escapes; and being a 
skilled artist Poe contrives that the beginning 
does not reveal that plainly. But there is a 
scrap of external evidence—Poe had already 
written the ‘MS. Found in a Bottle’; and 
Mere rescue of the diary would have been a 
rather decided repetition, even for Poe. But 
the deciding factor is the dog. He is intro- 
duced immediately, and we are at once told of 
his size. This is enough to mark him as an 
Important character. But we have also a 
comment on his faithfulness. I think that is 
to prepare us for his heroic part in the story ; 
and believe that his master was to escape, 
helped by his powerful dog; and that the 
story, like several of Poe’s tales of terror, was 
to have a happy ending. 

T. O. Masport. 


THE BRITISH FACTORY AT OPORTO. 


SOME Six or seven years ago I paid a visit 
to Oporto and was most hospitably 
entertained by the Factory, a delightful build- 
ing with all the appointments of early Vic- 
torian comfort, especially in the way of 
mahogany tables, porcelain and silver. The 
great wine merchants of Oporto take it in 
turn to be the Honorary Treasurer, and each 
of them gives on that occasion a pipe of their 
own wine which is used at meals taken at the 
Factory. I think I remember six or seven 
different kinds being on the table after 
luncheon. The Mr. Maxwell Graham referred 
to below is at the present moment Honorary 
Treasurer and has taken a special interest in 
the history and antiquities of the Factory. 

T had an er a short time ago about the 
architecture of the Factory. There had been 
rumours that it was attributed to one of the 
Adam brothers, and it has been ascribed to 
various dates between 1790 and 1820. I 
thought that the British Consul might be able 
to put this right and sent him a query, to 
which I received the following informative 
reply, which I think may be of interest to 
historians of architecture and of British 
foundations and buildings abroad. It is odd 
that there is not even a tradition of the name 
of the architect, though I can hardly believe 
that Mr. Whitehead designed it himself. 


It is a curious fact that although the 
archives of the Factory have been preserved 
with great care there is actually nothing 
to show exactly when the building was com- 
pleted. Maxwell Graham, who is this year’s 
President (or Hon. Treasurer, to give him 
his proper title), referred me to an interest- 
ing book entitled ‘ Travels in Portugal’ in 
1789-90 by the architect Murphy (published 
in 1795), in which he refers to the Factory 
as ‘‘ nearing completion.’’ It appears that 
the author arrived in Oporto in January 
1789. I also notice in ‘Oporto, Old and 
New’ by Charles Sellers, published in 1899, 
which is generally accepted as being a fairly 
accurate record of the past history of the 
British community, it says: ‘‘ The plan 
was prepared by Consul John Whitehead, 
who superintended the work of construction 
until its completion in 1790. It belongs to 
no particular school of architecture, but is 
typical of British solidarity and comfort.”’ 
I think, therefore, that we can take it that 
1790 was the date. 

Graham writes: ‘‘I never heard of the 
brothers Adam being in Portugal. There is 
certainly a fairly strong Adam influence in 
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some of the decoration and especially in 
some of the furniture of the House (chairs). 
The mouldings of the doors, etc., are very 
exceptionally heavy which scarcely accords 
with the lighter rt Fs style (or Louis XVI 
as they often call it here). A number of the 
older houses in Oporto have pure Adams 
decoration and fireplaces, e:g. some of the 
rooms in the upper floors of our office in the 
Clerigos, which have escaped vandalism and 
destruction. 

“This Adams influence seems to me to be 
much stronger in Oporto than in Lisbon, 
which may be due to the British community 
having been longer or at any rate less 
scattered. 

“IT may however be mistaken on this 
point but I don’t remember anyway ever 
seeing any Adams decoration in that great 
maes of Pombalense building erected after 
the earthquake.”’ 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,’ 


Theatrical words—continued. 
1. Before the Curtain. 
A. The Management. 
(iv) The Box Office. 
1792-(1888). 

Apmission (Supp.) ‘The Observer’ of 4 
Mar., 1792: 

“The Drury Lane shares are already at a 
premium of thirty guineas, and a mere 
admission for thirteen years sold the 
other day for fifty-eight guineas.” 

1802. ‘Memoirs of G. F. Cooke,’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, vol. i, p. 216 (Colburn, 
1813), quoting diary of 25 Sept., 1802: 

“* Despatched a note containing an admic- 
sion for two on Monday evening to Covent 
Garden Theatre.”’ 

1836-(1862). 

AtrracTion (9). ‘The Two Figaros,’ by 
J. R. Planché, p. iv, in Dedication dated 
1836. (Acting National Drama, vol. i, 
1837) : 

“With at least as much excuse . . . as 
attraction ever gave to any other man- 
ager; the privileges of those who have 
a professional claim on the free admis- 
sion to your theatre, have never. . . been 
upon any occasion suspended.’’ 

1859. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by Cle- 

' ment Scott and C. Howard, vol. i, p. 221 
(Hutchinson, 1891), quoting diary of 11 
July, 1859: 


‘* Go to Olympic, see ‘ Payable on Demand, 
Tom Taylor’s new piece ; clever, but won't 
be a long attraction.” 

1746. 

Benerit-Ticket (5). Not in 
* Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 41 
(Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835, first published 
1831), quoting letter dated 6 June, 1746: 

‘‘ For immediately a terrible ‘ Row’ en- 
sued, between the few who paid ready 
money, and those who brought in his 
benefit tickets.’ 

1880-(1884). 

Booxine (vbl, sb). ‘An Actor Abroad,’ by 
Edmund Leathes, p. 189 (Hurst and 
Blackett, 1880) : 

‘“ The two managers went to the theatre to 
have a look at the ‘ booking’.”’ 

1762. 

Box AND Book-KEEPER. Not in ‘0.E.D,' 
‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, p 
150 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835, first pu 
lished 1931), quoting letter dated 25 Nov., 
1762: 

‘*To put a stop to that partiality from the 
box and book-keepers of which you possi- 
bly may be ignorant.” 

1827. ‘ Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin,’ 
vol. i, p. 118 (Colburn, 1827): 

‘*A name endeared to me by his having 
been box and book-keeper, and prompter 
to Mr. Palmer at the Royalty Theatre.” 

1819. 

Box-Boox. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 

vol. iii, p. 102 (Bentley, 1839), quoting 
letter dated 24 Nov., 1819: 

‘‘ When Kean was there a fortnight before 
not a name in the box-book all the time.” 

1826. ‘Recollections of John O'Keefe, 
vol. i, p. 358 (Colburn, 1826): 

‘““* Here! bring the box-book’ (calling at 
the door, the box-keeper brought in the 
book).’’ 

1827. 

Box-Boox-KEEPER. Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ ‘Life 
“and Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. ii, 

. 242 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1827) : 

Rnabling the to stand 
up in his place an y say. 

1836. : Life of John Reeve,’ by Douglas 
Banister, p. 5 (Richardson. No dale 

Rodwell . . . then the box book-keeper 
of Drury-lane Theatre.’’ 

1707-(1728). 
(24). ‘ Early Bighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama,’ by sabnsaees Nicoll, p. il 
(Cambs. Univ. Press, 1925), quoting ‘The 
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Lady’s Last Stake,’ by Colley Cibber 
(Produced: Haymarket Theatre, 13 Dec., 
1707) : 

“ As iain a Fellow as ever broke the 
Head of a Box-Keeper.”’ 

1811. 

Box-Pitan. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, 
vol. ii, p. 126 (Bentley, 1838), quoting 
letter dated 1 July, 1811: 

“T have an immense box-plan already ; and 
I expect a good house.’ 


Box-Price. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage,’ by John Bernard, vol. 
ii, p. 71 (Colburn and Bentley, 1830) : 

“The elevation of the pit to the box- 
prices.” 

1825. 

Box-Sueet. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’. by Mrs. Mathews, vol. 
iii, p. 476 (Bentley, 1839), quoting letter 
dated 13 June, 1825: 

“There has not been such a box-sheet since 
Miss O’Neill was here as to-night.”’ 

1856. ‘Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. Ritchie, p. 
140 (Boston, 1856) : 

“On the day of the benefit, the well-filled 
box-sheet, the dense crowd collected 
around the box-keeper’s office, etc.’’ 


Box-Ticxer. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Memoirs 
of J. Decastro,’ Ed. R. Humphreys, p. 
90 (Sherwood Jones, 1824) : 

“Mr. Astley, senr., waited on him for box- 
tickets.’’ 

1828. ‘ Seven Years of the King’s Theatre,’ 
by John Ebers, p. 358 (Ainsworth, 1828) : 

“The many conveniences attendant on the 
admissability of the box-tickets to the 

it ” 


pit. 

1844. ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 
Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 63 (New 
York, 1844) : 

“And every purchaser of a box-ticket had 
been presented with a book.”’ 

1891-(1906). 

Business Manacer (24). ‘Life of E. L. 
Blanchard,’ by Clement Scott and C. 
Howard, vol. ii, p. 458. Footnote (Hut- 
chinson, 1891) : 

“And became business manager to Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond when they opened the 
Criterion Theatre, March, 1874.” 

1898. ‘The Actor Manager,’ by Leonard 

,, Merrick, p. 232 (Grant Richards, 1898) : 
While stipulating that there should be 
no fees for cloak-rooms or programmes, 
undertook that the business manager 


should arrange for advertisements on the 
latter.”’ 
1819. 

Free-ApMission. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life 
of R. W. Elliston,’ by George Raymond, 
p. 273 (Routledge, 1857, reprint of 1845 
ed.), quoting letter dated 30 Sept., 1819: 

‘“ Whether I may consider the free-admis- 
sion to peg Bec Theatre presented to 
we by its sub-committee, as still a privi- 
lege.”’ 

1836. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. iv, p. 193 (Bentley, 
1839), quoting letter of 1836 : 

‘“‘T heard him thank your father for a free 
admission he had previously given him 
to the Portsmouth Theatre.’’ 

1854. ‘The Yellow Dwarf,’ by J. R. 
Planché, p. 30 (French. No date.) (Pro- 
duced: Olympic Theatre, 26 Dec., 1854) : 

‘* A free admission to all sorts of sights.” 

1754. 

Freepom. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the theatri- 
cal sense. ‘Correspondence of Garrick,’ 
vol. i, P. 66 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835), 
quoting letter of 1754: 

‘* Tf you choose to relinquish your right to 
the freedom of Drury-lane Playhouse, 
you certainly will do as you please.’’ 

1820. ‘Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. iii, p. 143 (Bentley, 
1839), quoting letter of 17 June, [1820]) : 

‘‘T wish such freedoms as you may have 
granted to the public press to remain 
untouched.”’ 

1821-(1833). 

Free List (Supp.) ‘ Real Life in London,’ 
Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 13 (Methuen, 1905, 
based on 1821 edition) : 

‘* But as the Free List was not suspended.” 

1827. ‘ Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds,’ vol. ii, p. 233 (Colburn, 2nd ed., 
1827) : 

‘One evening, on presenting myself at the 
box door, I was informed that my name 
was not on the free-list.”’ 

1846. 

Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ ‘ Quiz- 
ziology of the British Drama,’ by G. A. 
a’Beckett, p. 10 (Punch, 1846): 

‘* A heavy purse filled with gallery-checke, 
as a reward for her exertions.”’ 

1820-(1873). 

Paper (sb.) (4a). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. iii, p. 
164 (Bentley, 1839), quoting undated 
letter of 1820: 

‘*He had spoken to the cash-taker of the 
rooms, who said, this is all the money 
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(not much), and there’s plenty of paper.” 

1825. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 135 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 ed.): 

‘© Theatrical paper’ has been known to 
silence many-a harsh tongue, and also to 
change the looks of an angry creditor.”’ 

1859-(1879). 

Paper (v) (4.b). ‘ Thirty-Five Years of a 
Dramatic Author’s Life,’ by Edward 
Fitzball, vol. ii, p. 113 (Newby, 1859) : 

“The second night comes, the unfailing 
‘Lady of Lyons’. . . House well papered, 
but badly gilt-calls similar.” 


1844-(No date). 
Pass Cueck (vi, 17.b). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Thirty Years Passed Among 


the Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 27 (New 
York, 1844) : 

‘* We agreed to pay the extra three and six- 
pence and go into the boxes; but as to 
obtaining a pass check, it was impossi- 


1859. ‘Twice Round the Clock,’ by G. A. 
Sala, p. 58 (Maxwell, 1878, first pub- 
lished 1859) : 

“There is a theatrical pass-check, and the 
thumb of a white kid glove, very dirty, 
lying at the back [of the Hansom].”’ 

1896-(No date). 

Pay-Box (Comb, 1). No date given in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Albert Chevalier,’ by Him- 
self and Brian Daly, p. 240 (Macqueen, 
1896) : 

‘‘There have been instances where there 
was not even a pay-box, and we have had 
two or three hundred people clamouring 
and struggling round a small table.” 


Pit-Door Keeper. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, Bio- 
perce Memoir by James Boaden, p. 

(Colburn, 2nd ed., 1835, first iby 
lished 1831) : 

“For the benefit of his father the pit-door 

keeper and others.”’ 
1825. 

Putz In (v). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in this 

sense. ‘ The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p. 95 (Pickering and Chatto, 1892, 
reprint of 1825 ed.): 
Mug-Cutter is a truly valuable fellow for 
‘ pulling them in’; I must be permitted 
to correct myself, Mr. Proteus, I should 
have said, to invite an audience to wit- 
ness the performances at my theatre ”’ 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Thirty 
Years Passed Among the Players,’ by Joe 


Cowell, p. 65 (New York, 1844): 
“T appointed secretary of the treasury and 
principal ticket-seller.”’ 
St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


LIE ON THE TABLE.—The ‘ 0.E.D,’ 
gives as earliest date Evans, ‘ Parliamen- 
tary Deba.es,’ 336, dated 1817 ; but it appears 
in Burnet, ‘ History of his Own Times,’ under 
1689. 
H. A. 


‘VALE OF TEARS.’’—This is quoted from 

Browning by the ‘0O.D.Q.’ The 
bea rg origin is the Vulgate of Psalm 
xxxiv, 6, ‘‘ in valle lacrymarum,”’ where the 
A.V. has ‘‘the valley of Baca,’’ and the 
Prayer-Book ‘‘ valley of misery ’’; the last is 
given by ‘O.D.Q.’ ‘‘ Valley of tears ”’ occurs 
in Ben Jonson’s elegy on Venetia Digby, and 
the more usual ‘‘ vale’’ in Davies of Here- 
ford, ‘‘ And in this vale of tears and mount 
of mirth’? Chamberlayne, ‘Pharonnida,’ 5, 1, 
130, ‘‘This vale of tears leads to eternal 
rest’’; Skelton, ‘Don Quixote,’ ii, 1, 11, 
“God, who is the knower of all things that 
befals |[ sic] us in this vale of tears ’’ ; Cowper, 
‘Truth,’ fin., ‘‘ While struggling in the vale 
of tears below’’; and again near the end of 
Conversation.’ Hisernicvus 


(FROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES.—It 

seems strange that no monograph has ever 
been published on grottoes and shell houses, 
which appear to have enjoyed a considerable 
vogue during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries both in Britain and France. The 
one at Stowe School described by Walpole in 
a letter of 7 July, 1770, and noticed by Wesley 
in his ‘ Journal,’ 18 Oct. 1779, still exists, 
though shorn of its glory. The grotto of Oat- 
lands Palace near Weybridge existed until 
quite recent years, and that at Guys Cliffe 
(Warwick) observed by Evelyn (‘ Diary,’ 3 
Aug. 1654) is a well-known show place. That 
at Bushells Wells, Enstone, Oxon., also re- 
ferred to by the author of ‘ Sylva,’ has disap- 
peared, but is well described by H. A. Evans 
(‘ Highways and Byways in Oxford and The 
Cotswolds,’ pp. 388-90). Evelyn found 
grottoes at Cardinal Richelieu’s villa at Ruell, 
and at St. Cloud. I gather there are, or were, 
strange artificial caves of this description at 
Cliveden on the Thames; one called Frank’s 
Cave in Dovedale ; another on the coast clifis 
between Sunderland and South Shields; and 
another at Curraghmore, near Portlaw, 
County Waterford. Many seem to have wit- 
nessed merry meetings accompanied by prac- 
tical jokes in the form of squirting jets of 
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water, ete. A Thames-side grotto is located 
between Streatley and Basildon. Pope’s 
grotto at Twickenham survives in the name of 


a tavern. INQUIRER. 


PALDOCK, HERTS, AND JOHN SKEL- 
TON.—The mention in Mawer and Sten- 
ton’s ‘Place-names of Hertfordshire,’ 1938, 
that Ekwall in the ‘Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-Names,’ 1936, quotes Skelton 
as calling Bagdad Baldock, has led me to 
read ‘The complete poems of John Skelton, 
laureate, edited by Philip Henderson,’ 1931. 

In this work there appears to be no mention 
of Baldock, intended for Baghdad: but 
Baldock itself occurs twice. On p. 261, the 
poem ‘Speak Parrot’ includes a line 
The jibbet of Baldock was made for Jack Leg. 
This is annotated ‘‘ Professor Berdan, of 
Yale University, suggests that this refers to 
John Lincoln who was hanged in 1517 after 
the Evil May-day riot. (See ‘ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes of America,’ vol. xxx, 1915.)’’ 

But there is no need of conjecture to explain 
this mention of Jack Leg. The legend of 
Jack o’ Legs the Weston giant has been 
treated fully by W. B. Gerish in Home 
Counties Magazine, Vol. vi, pp. 101-109; 
1904. Of the Hertfordshire historians Salmon 
(1728) was the first to record it: Clutterbuck 
(1815) mentioned it, and Cussans (1877) re- 
peated it. 

Briefly the legend! is this. Jack o’ Legs, « 
local outlaw or brigand, lived in a wood at 
Weston some two-and-a-half miles from Bal- 
dock. His habit was to waylay wealthy 
travellers on the highroad between Stevenage 
and Baldock, at a spot near Gravely, still 
known as Jack’s Hill, and to distribute the 
proceeds of his robberies amongst the poor. 
The bakers of Baldock particularly incurred 
his displeasure for charging an exorbitant 
price for bread in time of famine; so he took 
the bread and gave it to the starving people. 
Finally one day the men of Baldock laid in 
wait in their churchyard as Jack passed on 
his way to Radwell. One of them, taking him 
from behind unawares, felled him with a 
cudgel blow on the neck, and while insensible 
they bound him securely. They then put out 
his eyes, preparatory to killing him. 
Realizing that his last hour had come he 
asked to be allowed to shoot an arrow, and to 
be buried wherever it fell. The arrow struck 
the tower of Weston church and fell to the 
ground. He was then hanged, as Salmon says, 
upon a knoll in Baldock Field. To-day there 
are in Weston churchyard two gravestones, 
more than fourteen feet apart, which are said 


to mark his grave. 

Another reference to the jibbet of Baldock 
appears in ‘ Why come ye not to Court’ (at 
pp. 366-7), a poem which attacks Cardinal 
Wolsey. Skelton says: 

Such a prelate, I trow, 

Were worthy to row 

Through the straits of Marock 
To the jibbet of Baldock! 

This suggests a voyage through the straits 
of Morocco, not eastward, in the direction of 
Baghdad, but westward, it may be from Rome, 
to England. 

In ‘ Speak Parrot’ (p. 263) Skelton men- 
tions Weston next Barnet, which is probably 
an error for Weston next Baldock. 

From these three quotations it is evident 
that Skelton was conversant with the Jack o’ 
Legs legend and Baldock : and it may be taken 
for certain that he knew not Baghdad. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


“WORDS ARE THE DAUGHTERS OF 
EARTH.’’—In his delightful broadcast 
‘ Postscript’ of 1 Feb. Mr. Leonard Brocking- 
ton said that he had always wished to know 
who wrote ‘‘ Words are the daughters of earth, 
and deeds are the sons of Heaven.’’ In the 
reface to the First Edition of his famous 
ictionary, Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote ‘‘I 
am not yet so lost in lexicography, as to forget 
that words are the daughters of earth, and 
that things are the sons of heaven.”’ 

But, curiously, the aphorism appears in the 
exact words quoted by Mr. Brockington, as a 
translation of a Hindu proverb, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, the distinguished Orientalist in 
the eighteenth century. At first sight, one 
would assume that Johnson was quoting Jones 
with very slight inaccuracy. But this cannot 
be; since the Dictionary first appeared in 
1755 and Jones was born in 1746 ia I have 
just verified). So it looks as though he 
unconsciously plagiarized Johnson, when 
finding a lal similar Hindu proverb. 

The nearest to it that I can find earlier 
than either of them, is ‘‘ Words are women, 
deeds are men ’’ (George Herbert, in ‘ Jacula 
Prudentum,’ 1640), and in that form it often 
appeared later, And Herbert almost certainly 
got it from his contemporary Florio (died 
1625) whose ‘ First Fruites ’ (1578) translates 
‘*Le parole son femmine, i fatti son maschi.”’ 
Although Herbert died in 1633 and wrote 
‘Jacula’ in that year, the date 1640 that I 
have given is the date of its first printing. It 
now appears with ‘ The Temple’ in an edition 
T have of his collected works. 

Bournemouth. Ss. H. WALL. 
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Readers’ Queries. 

ROTHY JORDAN, ACTRESS, 1762- 

1816.—Has this ladly’s parentage been dis- 
covered? The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that her father 
is variously described as “‘ Captain Bland,’’ 
and as ‘‘ a stage underling,’’ and that her 
mother ‘‘ is said to have been ’’ a daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Phillips. 

Elsewhere Mrs, Jordan is definitely stated 
to have been the daughter of Francis Bland, 
son of Nathaniel Bland, LL.D., Judge of Pre- 
rogative Court in Dublin, by his second wife 
Mary Heaton. The pedigree of Bland, of 
Derriquin Castle, Co. Kerry, in Burke’s 
. poe Gentry,’ 1886, gives the above-men- 
tioned Nathaniel Bland a son Francis, by his 
second marriage to Lucy, daughter of Francis 
Heaton. 

It is to be. noted that Francis Bland had a 
sister Dorothea, which name Mrs. Jordan 
used, though she seems to have usually sigried 
her letters Dora. 


ANTEIANA.—In the second Canto of the 
‘Inferno’ Dante mentions that Aeneas 
went down ad immortale secolo, that is to the 
immortal world, which as we know from the 
sixth Aeneid was below the surface of the 
earth. In line 28 he tells us that St. Paul 

went there too. 

Andovvi poi lo Vas d’elezione. 

Now St. Paul was caught up into Heaven 
and Fraticelli states that the expression 
‘“immortale secolo’’ includes the Inferno and 
Paradise as well: Cary seems to agree with 
him. But Wicksteed says in a note that the 

assage obviously cannot allude to II Cor. xii, 

, but refers to a mediaeval vision of St. Paul 
which has for its subject the descent of the 
Apostle into Hell. Where can an account of 
the vision be seen ; was it well-known and has 
it been commemorated in any work of art? 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Paignton. 


COTTISH DIRECTORY.—In what year 
appeared the earliest Scottish trade direc- 
tory? I ask because recently I found, in the 
most unexpected place, one that doubtless 
ranks amongst the oldest. Actually it is a 
List of Subscribers, 484 in number, giving 
name, address, and occupation of every buyer. 
It is this last feature which gives significance. 
Many names are in Glasgow, or neighbour- 
hood, but some are further afield. Quite a 
large number were poor struggling weavers. 
The book in question is John Calvin’s ‘ Insti- 


tution of the Christian Religion.’ Glasgow: 
Printed by John Bryce and Archibald M’Leap 
junior for Alexander Irvine, Printer, 1769, 
4to. Text occupies pp. 728: Table of contents 
bp 729-782: List of subscribers’ names, pp, 
783-786, all in double columns, with copper 
plate portrait of John Calvin. 

One surprising fact is that 500 buyers could 
be found at that date for this very solid and 
serious tome. One buyer took twelve copies 
and others several copies each. 

Publication suggests that Calvin (1509-64) 
through John Knox (1505-72) so permanently 
affected Scotland that, two centuries after his 
decease, such a circulation could be secured for 
this book; which, by the way, is still in use 
by students for the ministry. 

Wma. Jacoarp. 


NDIFFERENCE TO LOSS OF LIFE~ 
Would it be correct to state that at a period 
—possibly up to a century or two ago—a com- 
arative indifference to loss of life existed? 
Raids, brawls, robberies with violence (high- 
waymen), and the commission of crimes 
which, on conviction, entailed the death 
penalty, seem to produce evidence of such in- 
ifference. 

At a somewhat earlier period, possibly, a 
similar indifference is evidenced by religious 
and political fanaticism. Comments on the 
subject would be enlightening. 

GEorrREY HazLEwoop. 

Cambridge. 


LANETS.—Can any of your readers tell 
me of any reliable historical account of 
the significance attached to the planets and 
the Zodiacal houses—especially (i) moral, (ii) 
— Thus Jupiter was, I believe, 
eld to correspoiid to royalty, authority, and 
the brain, and Aquarius to illumination and 
the eyes. om 


GLAVES FROM MADAGASCAR.—In the 

days of the slave-trade a number of slaves 
were taken from Madagascar to the Wet 
Indies and America. Gardner’s ‘ History of 
Jamaica,’ iv, 97, says that ‘‘ Madagass”’ was 
still (1873) applied to certain light-com 
plexioned negroes, specially those whose hair 
was less woolly than usual. Dallas’s ‘ History 
of Jamaica’ (1803) says they were called 
‘“*Madagascars,” though he could discover 
little of their history. Latimer’s ‘ Europe m 
Africa,’ p. 428, says that in South Virgina 
‘Malagasy’ was (1895) an opprobrious 
name frequently heard. What other refer 
ences are there to these Malagasy slaves in the 
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Western hemisphere? Is the name ‘‘ Mada- 
ass’? or anything similar still used in any 
connection to-day ? 
J. T. Harpyman. 


paLacasy WORDS.—There are a num- 
ber of Malagasy words to be found in the 
‘Oxford Dictionary,’ and I have noticed the 
following: Aye-aye, babacoote, fosa, indri, 
lamba, maki, raffia, ravenala, sifaka, tanghin, 
vari. Are there any other Malagasy words 
admitted to the English language ? 


NOW-ASSIMILATIVE CAMOUFLAGE 
IN THE HIMALAYAN FAUNA.—Are 
there any species of mammals and birds in the 
Himalaya which assume a white coat in the 
winter time, such as the Arctic Fox, Alpine 
Hare, Stoat or Ermine and the Ptarmigan, in 
the Arctic regions and countries contiguous 
therewith? Personally I do not know the 
name of a single one which could properly be 
included in this category sine there are 
some species such as the Snow Leopard, Snow 
Wolf and the Snow Lynx which each possess 
a lighter colouring at high altitudes among 
the snow than their congeners at lower eleva- 
tions. The last-named species, however, like 
its relative in Northern Europe, assumes a 
slightly paler tinge to its fur in winter than 
the coat that it possesses in summer. The 
Snowy Owl, which is a winter visitor to the 
North-West Himalaya from the Arctic, where 
it breeds and is circumpolar in its distribu- 
tion, is the only bird I believe which may be 
classed among those whose plumage can. be 
called a snow-assimilative camouflage. All of 
the above belong to the predatory class more- 

over, exclusively, 

Harcourt-Batu. 


(jAPE EVERARD (VICTORIA).—Can any 

reader inform me after whom Cape 
Everard (Victoria) was named? Cook is said 
to have first sighted the E. coast of Australia 
there. In §. Australia there is a Lake 
Everard. 


H. Everarp. 


[OCAL MINTS.—I would welcome any list 

of towns or villages where it is known 
that mints existed-in the past. The main 
street at Helston, Cornwall, is called Coinage 
Hall Street, and I believe an old inn at 
Southam, Warwickshire, was once a mint. 
Many years ago I visited the interior of the 

mint house at Pevensey, Sussex, which 
had been converted into a show place filled 
with curios. I have seen it stated that the 


minting of coins was at one time carried on at 
Buckingham, I believe in the Saxon period. 


Nortu Bucks. 


15°! HUSSARS.—I have a copy of 

‘Urban’s Naval and Milita 
Almanack and Pocket Book,’ for 1827, wit 
an inscription ‘‘ Ernest A. Percival, Capt. 
15th Hussars.”’ 

Not having access to a History of this regi- 
ment, information about this officer would 
appreciated. 

T. &. 


EVENTH SON OF SEVENTH SON.— 
I have heard it said that the seventh son 
of the seventh son in a family is endowed with 
supreme wisdom—is, in effect, the wisest man 
of an epoch. Has this been borne out in 
biogra ? 
A. 


ITERARY INACCURACIES.—1. In J. 
H. Balfour Browne’s ‘ Forty Years at the 
Bar,’ p. 64, he says “‘ a scorpion does not sting 
with ite tail, but bites with its mouth.”’ Is 
this an error? 

2. In ‘Dame Madge Kendal’ by Herself, 
on p. 141, she says that Tennyson ‘‘ refer 
with pleasure to the success of ‘ Becket’ (the 
stage production) and the success Irving and 
Ellen Terry had made of it.’’ As the Poet 
Laureate died in 1892, is this an error, as the 
play was not produced until a year later in 

893. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY (1797-1839).— 
He was educated at High School, Winches- 
ter, and St. Mary Hall, Oxford. May one 
assume that this is not Winchester College 
and not Oxford University ? me 


‘THE MISTLETOE BOUGH,’ by T. H. 
Bayly, is founded on fact. Where and 
when did it happen ? - 


OMAS NASH (1567-1601), DRAM- 
ATIST.—Where did he die and where 
buried ? 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who said “ As true 
as the pentateuch’’? I have found it quoted 
as early as a century ago. ‘on 


2. He prayeth and he fasteth for an end. 
But once his end is safely won 
The fast and prayer goodbye. en 
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Replies. 


DAVID GARRICK AND PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 


(clxxxi. 220). 


MISS ROSENFELD opens her historical note 

with the enquiry ‘‘ Did Garrick ever act 
on the amateur stage?’’; and closes with the 
words, ‘‘ Garrick appears to have remained 
unwilling to condescend in any professional 
capacity to the amateur stage.”’ Her examin- 
ation of the late authorities support her con- 
clusion, but an early authority has been over- 
looked ; it can hardly have been set aside as 
carrying insufficient weight. 

Mrs. Bellamy, the daughter of Lord Tyraw- 
ley, a famous envoy to Portugal and to 
Russia, and Governor of Gibraltar, published 
in 1785 ‘ An Apology for her Life.’ She was 
born in 1727 and died in 1788, and her 
greatest histrionic successes were gained at 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was not in- 
tended for the stage, and had been educated 
at a convent in Boulogne. On her return to 
England she narrates the following incident 
as taking place in the year 1743: 


My mother had contracted an intimacy with a 
Mrs. Jackson who was lately arrived from the East 
Indies, where her husband was then governor. This 
lady had come to England for the education of her 
two daughters, and resided in Montpelier Row, 
Twickenham. She was generous to excess, her 
husband allowing her a very considerable income. 
She invited my mother to pass the summer with 
her. My mother accepted the invitation, and at 
the conclusion of the season at the theatre [the 
mother was connected with the Dublin and Covent 
Garden stages] took me down with her. 

As we were walking out one evening, we were 
overtaken by the celebrated Mrs. Woffington. 
Having been at the same theatre in Dublin with 
my mother, she politely saluted her, and seemed 
desirous of renewing the acquaintance which had 
once subsisted between them. My mother shewing 
no reluctance on her part, Mrs. Woffington gave 
her a pressing invitation to spend some time with 
her at her house in Teddington [Udney Hall], 
whither she was then going, and desired her to 
bring me with her 4 

Unexpected company coming soon after to 
visit Mrs. Jackson, we took that opportunity to 
accept the invitation Mrs. Woffington had given 
us. During our stay I became acquainted with Mr. 
Sheridan [Thomas], a celebrated actor, and a com- 
petitor of the incomparable Garrickl. He invited 
us to his apartments at Kingston which were 
generally crowded with Irish gentlemen from the 


1 In 1743 Sheridan was a very young actor at 
Drury Lane. He returned to the Irish stage soon 
after. It was in 1760 when he came back to Drury 
Lane that the rivalry commenced. 


College of Dublin. Garrick, at this time, lan- 
guished to be reconciled to Mrs. Woffington with 
whom he had formerly lived upon terms of intim- 
acy. For this purpose he obtruded himself in 
Sheridan’s house, and availed himself of Sheridan's 
well-known hospitality. 

The general topic of conversation among my 
present associates was confined to theatrical affairs 
which I was totally unacquainted with till | 
was introduced into this circle. Whilst we staid 
here it was agreed to perform the tragedy of ‘ The 
Distressed Mother’ in order to make a trial of 
Miss Polly Woffington’s abilities, who was intended 
by her sister for the stage. My mother and Mrs, 
Woffington played the attendants; Mr. Garrick, 
Orestes; Mr. Sullivan, a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Pyrrhus; Miss Woffington, Hermione; and 
Andromache fell to my lot. 

_In this performance, though my first, Mr. Gar- 
rick observed that I was much more in earnest 
than the young lady who had been accustomed to 
theatrical amusements2. All the people of fashion 
in the neighbourhood honoured our barn with their 
presence. Among these was Sir William Young, 
who gave it as his oponion that I should make a 
figure in a capital line if ever I came upon the 
stage. 


Sir William proved right: within ten 
years Fielding wrote: ‘‘ Mies Bellamy is not 
only one of the best actresses, but one of the 
finest women of her Age.”’ ‘C. G. J.’, 11 Jan., 
1752.) 

Whatever his ulterior motives, Garrick, in 
his pre-managerial days, made no difficultes in 
appearing in a private rendering of Ambrose 
Philips’s adaptation of Racine’s ‘ Andro- 
mache ’; and fortunately 60, as his participa- 
tion and encouragement probably moulded 
Miss Bellamy’s future. 

J. pe Castro. 


NCIENT SPORT: ‘‘ THE QUINTAIN” 
(clxxxii, 163).—Halliwell (-Phillipps) in 

his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ first published in 1847, writes as 


below. I quote from my copy, the seventh 
edition, 1924. 
QuinTAIN. A game or sport in request at mar- 


riages in some parts of this nation, specially in 
Shropshire; the manner now corruptly thus: A 
quintin, buttress, or thick plank of wood is set 
fast in the ground of the highway where the bride 
and bridegroom are to pass, and poles are provided 
with which the young men run a tilt on_ horse- 
back; and he that breaks most poles, and shews 
most activity, wins the garland. make 

Blount, ed. 1681, p. 535. The quintin was often 
gaily painted. 


2 Mary Woffington was tried on the London 
stage in 1745 but failed. In the year following she 
married the Hon. George Cholmondeley, | the 
nephew of Horace Walpole. She was a brilliant 
conversationalist, and drew Johnson’s attention to 
the merits of ‘Evelina’ when it was iss 
anonymously. 
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Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast, 
‘hy May-poles too with garlands grac’t, 
Herrick’s Poems, ii, 44. 

I remember many years ago, there were 
Olympian Games on a day in Whit-week, at 
Much Wenlock, Salop. I first attended them, 
I think, about 1870, and, at times, in later 
years. They were started by a Dr. Brookes, 
of Much Wenlock, or by his sons, I am not 
sure which. Much information about this 
and later is given in ‘ Shropshire Notes and 
Queries.’ For many years I lived 11 miles 
from Wenlock, 

Tilting at the Ring was one of the earliest 
events; folowed, I think, or it may have been 
before, by tilting at the Quintain. In the 
early days of the sports, the local farmers, 
and their sons, many in the Shropshire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, possibly all of them, were the 
only competitors. They become quite noted, 
and were so good at the tilt, that they, later 
on, appeared at the well-known sports carried 
on in the Quarry, Shrewsbury, during the 
great flower show of the Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society, in August every year. I 
cannot remember when this show was first 
held, but I think about 1880. As far as I 
can remember, there were no sports or fire- 
works for some few years, or Guards’ bands, 
until later yjears. I feel eure that tilting of 
various sorts, even including the (up to 
then) sport of military tent-pegging, took 
place at local agricultural and flower shows, 
and at the noted Shropshire and West Mid- 
land Agricultural Society’s annual show in 
various parts of the county. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HOROUGHFARE NAME: TONTINE 
STREET (clxxxii. 192).—I did not know 
of a Tontine Street until I had read the above. 
Many years ago I often walked up Tontine 
Hill, at Ironbridge, in Shropshire. This is 
really a street with shops, etc. The market 
town of Ironbridge is described in Kelly’s 
Directory (1913) as ‘‘ standing upon lofty 
Socal It took its name from the newly- 
uilt Iron Bridge over the Severn, the first 
large one of its kind in England, erected 
between 1777-79. The Hill is certainly steep. 
The Tontine Hotel, I always understood, was 
built as a result of a Tontine held in the dis- 
trict, at or about the time the bridge was 
building. 
Hersert SouTuam. 
SWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ 


(clxxxii. 176).—(8). James Bennet’s 
school was probably the house at the corner 


of Burford Street and Essex Road, at the 
north end of Hoddesdon, which in 1840 was 
named Burford House. One of Bennet’s 
pupils was John Hoole, the friend and bio- 
grapher of John Scott, the ‘‘ Quaker Poet ” 
of Amwell. Burforg House continued as a 
school for many years, my father, Robert 
Thornton Andrews, being for a time a pupil 
there, while W. Haslewood was headmaster. 
About forty-five years ago it became T. M. 
Gardiner’s gymnastic apparatus factory. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


"PHREE-PLY WOOD (clxxxii. 149, 178).— 

Plywood manufacture, as it is known 
to-day, is a development of the very ancient 
art of veneering efficiently practised thou- 
sands of years ago. The production on com- 
mercial lines has developed during compara- 
tively recent years, and it was made possible 
by the introduction of machinery to replace 
the manual skill once employed for the 
slicing of veneers, and also for glueing into 
a composite board. 

The first country in which plywood was 
manufactured on modern lines was America, 
and in the early days glue was used as an 
adhesive for fastening veneers one to another 
and it was really not until the discovery of 
water-resisting cements, about 1890, that the 
modern plywood industry can be said to have 
been born. The discovery of these water- 
resisting glues, or ‘‘cements’’ as they are 
called, which were developed in Russia, was 
of first-rate importance and the present day 
industry has been built up on this foundation. 
The first factories were erected in Esthonia, 
Latvia and later in Finland, although Fin- 
land did not commence manufacture till about 
1912. 

The improvements which have taken place 
in the machinery used in the industry also 
originated, for the most part, in America. 
Considerable quantities of machinery have, 
from time to time, been exported to Europe 
and this history of plywood is closely identi- 
fied with the development of modern processes 
of cutting veneers. These were, in the first 
instance, sawn from the log, but this process’ 
involved a considerable loss in sawdust, a 
drawback which was overcome by the inven- 
tion of the knife veneer-cutting machine, 
which represented a great advance on the 
original veneer saw. It became practicable by 
this method to obtain thinner veneers than 
were previously possible and the most impor- 
tant developments in the history of plywood 
production date from the introduction of the 
veneer lathe or rotary cutter. By this 
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machine the veneer of ply is cut from a log | Bay, near Lancaster. An excellent descrj 


in a continuous sheet unrolling, as it were, | 


like a bale of cloth. 

The first of these cutters, or veneering 
lathes, was constructed in Paris towards the 
end of the seventies, but later, America took 
over the lead in the manufacture of this type 
of machinery. ‘The operation of the rotary 
cutter is simple. The log is securely gripped 
at each end and revolved slowly against a 
long cutting edge, or knife, which is moved 
forward automatically to secure the particu- 
lar thickness desired. The continuous sheet 
of veneer which emerges from the machine is 
then cut up into pieces of whatever size may 
be required. Three, or more, rotary cut 
veneers are glued together, the grain of each 
successive sheet being laid at right angles to 
the previous one. In the early days plywood 
was produced only of three plies, hence the 
popular name, or expression, ‘‘ Three-ply."’ 
Bush House, the Strand, contains beautiful 
examples of the use to which plywood can be 

ut in the construction of. buildings and if 
Mr. Ricnarp Hussey desires to obtain fur- 
ther information as to the utility and beauty 
of plywood he will find illustrations of it con- 
tained in a publication entitled ‘ Modern 
Plywood,’ by Shirley B. Wainwright, pub- 
lished in London by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1927, 
and details of ‘ Plywood and! its Production, 
Uses and Properties,’ by A. Mora, published 
by Timber and Plywood, 131-3, Middlesex 
Street, London, E.1, will also be found inter- 
esting and educational. 

Perer GRIFFITHS. 


GALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 

CONNECTED WITH SALT (elxxxii. 
79, 139, 164, 193).—There must be a 
goodly number of lace-names  origin- 
ating in the coastal salt-works or salterns 
if search were made for them, The 
word saltern is equivalent to ‘‘ salt-house,” a 
building used either for the making or storing 
of salt. It may be found under various dis- 
guises. In Devon it is found in Budleigh 
Salterton, which Leland knew only as Saltern 
Haven ; and Saltings appears to have replaced 
an earlier Salternehay ; but saltings are more 
often pastures inundated at high tides. Both 
Salcombe and Salcombe Regis in the same 
county can be traced back to Saltcumbe, or 
salt-valley and the latter was Sealtcumbe at 
the time of the Conquest. 

In the north it was more usual to use the 
name saltcote for the structure on the coast 
or up some creek. Leland noted saltcotes 
more than once on the shore of Morecambe 


tion of the process here, as seen early in the 
eighteenth century, is to be found in John 
Lucas’s ‘History of Warton Parish,’ published 
in 1931 and edited by J. R. Ford and J. 4. 
Fuller Maitland. ‘‘ Salt Cotes,’’ wrote Lucas 
‘‘ig the name of a Place on the Edge of the 
sands . . . so called from the little Houses 
formerly standing thére for the making of 
Salt.’’ Across England at the mouth of the 
Tees, Coatham has the same origin, and in 
the form Cotum (dat. pl. of cote) it is named 
in the Guisborough Cartulary as early as 
1125. The marshlands of Coatham and Red- 
car are the area discussed in Rev. J. ¢, 
Atkinson’s paper, already mentioned. In it 
he refers to the name Saltcote occurring in the 
district, notably on the site of modem 
Middlesbrough, and he instances Salcott on 
the Essex coast as identical in origin and 
meaning. Saltburn is so near to this area 
that its name may be regarded as originating 
in the same industry, and the list might be 
extended, 

The question whether sea-salt was carried 
inland along definite routes is not easy to 
answer except by the general assertion that it 
certainly was. The evidence in support has 
not yet been collected and sifted, and the pro- 
blem is complicated by the fact that bay-salt 
or Poitou-salt was frequently shipped to many 
ports in this country from the Bay of Biscay. 
Yet it is obvious that salt produced on the 
coast had of necessity to be transported to a 
convenient market or fair (e.g. ton). It 
is also clear that monastic houses near the 
coast acquired an interest in salterns and 
drew some of their supplies of salt from them. 
Atkinson names Guisborough and Whitby 
Abbeys as holding lands and salt works on the 
Coatham marshes. It is as likely that the 
priories or abbeys grouped around Morecambe 
Bay utilised or even initiated the salt cotes on 
that coast. But the difficulty is that transport 
over such short distances will not leave any 
trace in the form of a salt or saltern name 
attached to the road. In short, the carriage of 
salt from coastal salterns has not produced 4 
crop of traffic-names in any way comparable 
with that on the saltways radiating from the 
inland ‘‘ wiches.”’ x 

The only long saltway running inland of 
which I have any knowledge—and that only 
at secondhand—is one westwards from the 
Lincolnshire coast,- and described in some 
detail by Mr. C. W. Phillips. 1 noticed it 
drawn upon a map illustrating a note he 
contributed to Antiquity (Sept. 1931 pp 
355-9) on ‘‘ A New Roman Road in South 
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Lincolnshire.’’ Mr. Phillips kindly gave me 
more details of this saltway in a letter. He 
regarded it as originating at or near Wain- 
fleet and going to Boston. Thence to Donning- 
ton its course was obscure; but westwa 

through almost to Grantham it 
was identical with the modern road. ‘‘ Along 
this stretch,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it is named indiffer- 
ently Salt Way, the Ramper, and the Holland 


Causeway. It crossed the Witham at Salters- 


ford south of Grantham and then ran along 
the range of hhills . . . as far as Sixhills, at 
which point it crosses the Fosse Way.” 

Mr. Phillips regards it as continuing across 
the Soar into Charnwood Forest but there 
loses trace of it. Nor will it be an easy 
problem, in my opinion to demonstrate the 
existence of a salt way from the coast extend- 
ing into Staffordshire, for that county had its 
own local supplies of salt. And though there 
are place-names indicating the transport of 
salt, the course of the saltway in this region 
remains undetermined. 

Leeds. W. B. Crump. 


AUGHAN FAMILY (clxxxii. 147).— 

Should not David Gain or Gair read 
David Gam? William ap Thomas, father of 
William, 1st Earl of Pembroke (Ist 
creation) is usually stated to have married 
Gladys, daughter of Sir David Gam, and 
widow of Sir Roger Vaughan. The late 
Oswald Barron, in his history of the Herbert 
family in the 11th Edition Encyclopedia 
Britannica describes Gam, not as a Knight, 
but as a valiant Welsh squire slain at Agin- 


court. 
P. De 


ROSES IN SPRING (clxxxii. 64).—Does 
not Virgil allude to this in Georgics, iv, 
119, ‘‘biferique rosaria Paesti,” at least as 
regards Paestum. 
©. 


PEATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8, 41, 81). 

—Featherbed occurs in the parish of Hill- 
morton in the Knightlow Hundred of War- 
wickshire. No date has been assigned to its 
first appearance. It is stated in a note con- 
cerning this particular Featherbed Lane that 
such word is common for muddy lanes. It 
has been suggested that the analogy of one’s 
feet sinking into a feather bed as they sink 
into mud is inferred. Other associated words, 
such as Featherholme, Featherfield, Feather- 
stone have been considered to date from the 
Middle English, and were possibly—the forms 
are too late for certainty—places much fre- 
quented by birds, of one sort or another. 


Featherbed Top is marked north of Kinder 
Scout, Derbyshire, along the road from Shef- 
field to Glossop (Ordnance Survey quarter- 
inch sheet 6). I recollect, from personal 
experience, the spongy nature of the heather- 
covered terrain about the edge of the grouse 
moors in this region, and would not be sur- 
prised to learn that this factor was a local 
one in that instance. 


TURISTO. 


()LDEST INHABITED HOUSES (clxxxii. 
177).—If in houses you can include shops 
—for shopkeepers lived at their shops in those 
days—‘‘the oldest (reputed) shop in England‘’ 
is situated at Knaresborough, Yorks. In 
1928 it was, appropriately, a chemist’s shop. 
The celebrated character known as ‘‘ Mother 
Shipton,’’ a native of Knaresborough, wae 
born at this shop, so it must then have been 
a dwelling as well. 
(Miss) H. M. Hotes. 
The Manor House known as Minster 
Abbey, Isle of Thanet, has been des- 
cribed as the oldest dwelling house in 
England (dating back to Egbert of Kent, 644- 
673). For nearly 300 years in possession of 
the nuns; then the monks, 509 years; then 
continuously as a residence. I believe the 
Swinford family lived there for many genera- 
tions. Ropney BakRIE. 


THONG CASTLE (clxxxii. 191).—Your 

correspondent, Mr. THomas M. Keocu, 
presumes too far on the omniscience of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ readers. He gives nine sup in- 
stances of the ‘“ acquisition’’ of castles 
‘through the stratagem of cutting a hide 
into narrow strips,’’ without condescending to 
give any further particulars of the stratagem. 
How is the trick worked? With mirrors? I, 
for one, should very much like to know, for I 
could probably hire or borrow a hide cut into 
— strips, while I am certainly short of 
a castle. 


St, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


TANY (clxxxii. 137). — Browning’s 

description of a plant with “‘ having gold 

orbs’ in Italy might apply to the mimosa. 
Sayar. 


NGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH (clxxix. 
225, 246).—Sir Richard Wallace, whose 
art collection is at Hertford House,. lived in 
Paris at Bagatelle Park and was there during 
the siege of 1870. He gave a number of 
drinking-fountains to the city, which were 
called Les Wallaces. 


Sayar. 
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The Library. 


Thomas Hardy. By Edmund Blunden. 
(English Men of Letters.) (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


AS an example of Hardy’s ‘‘ faded pages,’ 
his earlier less than great novels, 
Mr. Blunden discusses, at greater length 
than he intended, ‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,’ specifying its faults and __hesi- 
tating his unenjoyment, but concluding: 
to those who have the fancy 
and the leisure [the imagination and the 
goodwill] this may be one of the most pleasing 
of books. Why should it be other than it is ?’’ 
So without any such sense of concession we say 
of his own book. He and his method belong to 
each other. The method has two aspects: The 
accumulation of biobibliographical details, 
and the frequent quotation of others. Call it 
mosaic or call it patchwork, but each patch 
advances the argument, each piece builds up 
the portrait. The argument is that, as a 
novelist, Hardy had all along been fettered! by 
the conditions of serial publication, which 
forced him upon plots which should minister 
excitement and suspense in each instalment 
(and even Leslie Stephen, who had as little 
of the herd-mind as any man, as editor of the 
Cornhill had to ask for this), and therewith 
made him the employee of editors anxious not 
to shock the moral susceptibilities of their 
subscribers (and even Leslie Stephen, like 
Thackeray before him, was ruled by such con- 
siderations: the one refusing a poem by Mrs. 
Browning and the other a novel by Hardy). 
The irksomeness of this was becoming intoler- 
able when, to secure a serial publication of 
‘ Tess,’ Hardy had to substitute inferior ap- 
proximations to the situations required by his 
imagination; reinstating the dramatically 
true versions when the novel was published in 
book-form. The situation became quite intol- 
erable for the sensitive man Hardy was with 
the storm of protest against ‘Jude,’ and 
Hardy, at the age of 55, with thirty-three 
years of unceasing mental activity still before 
him, published no more novels, but gave him- 
self free rein to show himself as the poet in 
verse which he would have preferred to be 
from the first, and would have been but for 
economic reasons. Now Hardy’s criticism of 
life (a bad business of which we must make 
the poor best we can) being what it was, it is 
peculiarly fitting that we should be shown this 


conflict of his inner and outer life. Not bel 


least little thing, nor the greatest, that Jim 
Blunden tells us but is of the kind tha 
should be glad to know of all the giantamm 
the past. Nor is there any disproportionms 
the book: the novels, the short stories, am 
poems, and ‘ The Dynasts’ are adequatelyamm 
cussed and it is due to Mr. Blunden’s jug 
and generosity and perspicacity that 
quotes those who have said his best thim 
before him. There is ample proof in the yam 
that he could have said them himself. 
The portrait we can indicate indirectly 
On p. 95 Mr. Blunden quotes Chestertommm 
Hardy: ‘a sort of village atheist broom 
and blaspheming over the village idiot.” im 
cept that everyone must fail somewheraamm 
cannot see how this should have becomgmm 
227 Chestertonian attacks 
ardy as one with a soured and dangenmm 
mind gloating over the bad.’’ In his ‘Aa 
biography’ Chesterton wrote (we havemmm 
abridge drastically: Mr. Blunden would 
joy the two pages) . . . ‘‘ this was the ralm 
tremendous truth about Hardy, that heg 
humility . . He was blasphemous butt 
was not proud... The whole case fori 
is that he had the sincerity and simpli 
of the village atheist . . . he valued athe 
as a truth and not a triumph.’’ Contraal 
with Meredith, who was a fountain, ‘Hf 
was a well, covered with the weeds of a@ 
nant period of scepticism, to my view, i 
with truth at the bottom of it: or anyiilm 
with truthfulness at the bottom of it.” q 
The view is Chesterton’s, but the portral 
of Hardy is Mr. Blunden’s. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante 181, col. 2. The third and fourth pa 
graphs should be transposed: the fourth to fom 
part of the label; p. 197, col. 1, 1. 3 from foot 
“Frances read Francis; p. 179, c. 1, |. 17 
foot, for ‘ Silvis ” read Silvio. 
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